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PROCEEDINGS 

AT    THE 

Seventh   Animal   Festival 

HELD 

DECEMBER  21st,   1891. 

In  Commemoration  of  the  Two-Hundred-and-Seventy-First  Anniversary 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 


The  New  England  Society  assembled  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Southern  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Forefathers  Day, 
to  celebrate  its  Seventh  Annual  Festival,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  two  hundred  and  fifteen  members  and  guests  sat 
down  to  the  dinner.  Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  invoked 
the  Divine  Blessing.  The  Menu  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

BLUE  POINTS. 

CLEAR  GREEN  TURTLE. 

SALTED  ALMOXDS.  KADISHES.  CELERY. 

OYSTER  CRAB  PATTIES. 

FILET  OF  SOLE,  A  LA  TOULOUSE. 

CUCUMBERS.  DUCHESS  POTATOES. 

SUPREME  OF  CHICKEN,  with  truffles. 

GERMAN    ASPARAGUS 

SOUTHERN    HOTEL  PUNCH. 

ROAST  LARDED  QUAIL. 

curled  POTATOES.  WATER  CRESS. 

OMELETTE  SOUFFLE. 

BISCUIT  GLACE. 

JELLIES.  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 

FROMAGE  DE  BRIE.  TOASTED  CRACKERS. 

COFFEE. 
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PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentle:\ien,  Membeus  and  Guests  op  the 

New  England  Society,  I  Gkeet  You  : 

At  this,  our  Seventh  Annual  Dinner,  our  board  is 
graced  by  the  presence  of  charming  matrons  and  lovely 
maidens,  while  men  of  various  professions  and  vocations, 
who  are  largely  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
city,  lend  dignity  to  the  occasion. 

On  each  anniversary  of  Forefathers'  Day  which  we 
have  celebrated,  men  of  distinction  have  honored  our 
society  by  their  presence.  At  our  first  dinner,  in  the 
winter  of  1885,  that  brave  old  soldier,  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman,  was  our  distinguished  guest,  and  his  name 
Avas  placed  upon  our  roll  of  honor.  Since  we  last  assem- 
bled the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  old  hero  has  departed, 
and  passed  beyond  into  the  gladness,  peace  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  glorious  immortality.  We  shall  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  his  sincere, genial  nature  and  of  his  charm- 
ing personality,  while  the  record  of  his  splendid  services 
to  this  fair  land  of  liberty  will  always  constitute  a 
thrilling  chapter  in  the  Nation's  history. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  New  Englanders  occupy 
a  strong  position  among  the  representative  men  who  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  this  great  Republic.  They  are 
to  be  found  at  the  front  in  every  mart  of  commerce, 
in  all  enterprises  or  institutions  for  the  public  weal,  in 
scientific  and  literar}^  pursuits,  and  in  all  economic  and 
political  bodies  of  every  faith.  They  come  to  the  halls 
of  our  National  Congress  from  every  section  of  our  Union. 
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They  are  seen  in  the  van  on  either  side,  serving  their 
country  with  fidelity  and  ability,  occupying  preeminent 
positions,  and  enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
their  constituents. 

The  steamers  that  ply  our  waters,  the  railway  trains 
that  traverse  the  land,  and  the  chained  lightning  which 
brings  all  communities  in  touch  and  unites  with  the 
electric  spark  all  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  yield 
obedience  to  their  master  hand. 

The  territory  from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  is  dotted  with  villages  and  cities,  the  creation 
of  which  is  directly  attributable  to  the  enterprise  and 
ambition  of  the  indomitable  Yankee.  He  is  thriving 
upon  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific  slope.  He  is 
successfully  penetrating  the  giant  Rockies  in  search  ot 
the  precious  metal.  He  is  a  prosperous  tiller  of  the 
soil,  whether  as  a  farmer  in  the  fertile  North,  or  as  a 
planter  in  the  sunny  South.  He  is  versatile,  and  his 
ready  adaptability  to  his  opportunities  and  surroundings 
is  marvelous,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  land  of  his 
nativity. 

It  may  ill  become  us  to  be  boastful  of  the  present 
generation,  but  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  an- 
cestry, and  it  is  but  fitting  that  we  should  assemble 
annually  on  Forefather's  Day  to  revive  the  memories 
and  stimulate  the  admiration  and  reverence  that  we 
inherit,  an  inheritance  which  in  childhood  we  were 
religiously  taught  to  esteem. 

Our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  history  and 
legends  of  those  early  days.  The  resolute  figures  of 
Standish,  Winthrop,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Hopkins  and 
their  compeers,  stand  before  us  in  heroic  array ;  nor 
would  we  forget  the  wives  and  mothers,  who  with  brave 


hearts,  unbounded  faith  and  christian  resignation,  faced 
the  dangers  and  shared  the  trials,  privations  and  sorrows 
with  their  companions  and  protectors. 

These  were  indeed  heroes  and  heroines ;  brainy  men 
and  devoted  women,  who  liad  abandoned  home,  friends 
and  temporal  blessings,  seeking  liberty  of  worship  and 
freedom  of  thought  in  voluntary  exile  to  a  strange  and 
distant  land. 

Their  virtues  and  their  achievements  we  are  proudly 
commemorating  to-night.  That  which  appears  to  us  as 
bigotry  and  cruelty  we  obliterate,  while  the  grandeur, 
the  nobility  and  the  wisdom  of  the  creators  of  a  colonial 
structure  which  made  this  great  nation  possible,  is  em- 
blazoned in  imperishable  letters  upon  the  Tablet  of 
Time,  which  will  stand  so  long  as  the  earth  continues 
to  revolve.  The  wholesome  effect  of  their  teachings  has 
come  down  the  avenues  of  centuries,  leaving  its  impress 
upon  each  generation,  and  wherever  their  descendents 
may  be,  the  Puritan  influence  has  followed,  j^ermeating 
the  atmosphere  they  breathe. 

Let  us  in  our  minds  eye  take  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
New  England  of  to-day,  with  its  rugged  mountains,  its 
green  clad  hills  and  beautiful  valleys  ;  its  crystal  streams 
and  its  ripling  brooks,  its  model  cities  teeming  with 
human  activity ;  its  villages  and  towns  with  their  broad 
streets,  graceful  maples  and  majestic  elms,  and  its  innu- 
merable and  incomparable  institutions  for  educating 
and  elevating  the  people. 

•'Where  peeped  the  hut,  the  paliice  towers. 
Where  skimmed  the  bark,  the  warship  lowers, 
Joy  gaily  carrels  where  was  silence  rude, 
Aud  cultured  thousands  throng  the  solitude." 

Whate'er  we  do,  where  e'er  we  go,  we  have  fond 
recollections  of  the  dear  old  home,  and  we  cannot  but 
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occasionally  sigh  for  the  days  of  our  youth.  Because  of 
this,  however,  we  do  not  appreciate  the  home  of  our 
adoption  any  the  less. 

St.  Louis  is  a  city  of  vast  industries,  commerce  and 
wealth.  It  has  splendidly  paved  thoroughfares,  spacious 
and  beautiful  parks,  excellent  libraries,  churches  and 
schools,  the  greatest  and  most  successful  permanent  Ex- 
position in  the  land,  and  a  magnificent  Union  Depot  — 
on  paper.  (Laughter).  It  is  a  delightful  city  of  homes, 
occupied  by  a  refined,  intelligent  and  progressive  people 
whose  hospitality  is  proverbial.  In  truth,  a  cosmopoli- 
tan city,  where  men  from  every  clime  assimilate ;  where 
men  from  Dixie  Land  and  Yankeedom  intermingle  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  loyalty  to  the  old  flag,  and  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  onward  march  which  is 
making  St.  Louis  greater  financially  and  commercially, 
and  is  improving  the  condition  of  its  citizens  morally 
and  physically. 

Modest,  sympathetic  Yankees  that  we  are,  we  cannot 
but  wish  that  all  those  who  have  gone  from  the  New 
England  hearthstone '  seeking  richer  fields  for  labor, 
could  have  been  as  fortunate  in  choosing  their  abode  as 
were  we,  and  especially  would  we  condole  with  those 
who,  deluded  mortals,  located  among  the  marshes  upon 
the  shores  of  a  great  lake,  in  a  frigid  climate  and  de- 
moralizing atmosphere. 

At  this  hour,  on  the  271st  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  there  is  many  a  festive  board 
around  which  are  assembled  sons  of  New  England.  The 
heroism  of  those  historic  days  is  being  told  in  prose  and 
verse  by  gifted  men  who  are  worthy  of  their  ancestry. 
The  story  never  grows  old,  its  power  and  beauty  in- 
creasing with  each  succeeding  age.     We  have  as  guests 
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this  evening  distinguished  and  eloquent  gentlemen  who 
will  edify  and  entertain  ns  on  the  theme  we  so  dearly 
love,  while  present  conditions  and  matters  of  immediate 
interest  to  every  patriotic  citizen  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

I  exceedingly  regret  to  announce  that  our  anticipa- 
tions for  this  evening  wdll  not  be  fully  realized.  We 
had  every  reason  to  hope  for  the  presence  of  Senator 
Palmer  of  Illinois,  while  we  had  reason  to  count  i)Osi- 
tively  upon  the  presence  of  that  brilliant  statesman  and 
orator,  an  illustrious  son  of  Massachusetts,  ex-Senator 
Ingalls  of  Kansas,  and  upon  Judge  James  B.  Belford,  the 
able  jurist  and  debater  of  Colorado.  But  telegrams  were 
received  from  each  of  the  gentlemen  after  our  programme 
was  in  print,  stating  in  effect  that  circumstances  un- 
.forseen  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend.  We 
received  a  telegram  yesterday  advisirig  us  that  Senator 
Ingalls  would  arrive  this  morning,  but  a  telegram  from 
the  Senator  came  to-day  expressing  regret  that  an  un- 
expected event,  Senator  Plumb's  sudden  demise,  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfill  lii^  engagement.  Wliile 
this  cannot  but  be  a  great  disappointment  to  all  present 
we  are  extremely  fortunate  that  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  will  respond  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 
this  occasion. 

The  enmiinent  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  whose  rep- 
utation as  a  clergyman,  scholar  and  orator  is  national, 
and  whose  name  is  honored  by  many  people  in  all  lands, 
chanced  happily  to  be  in  our  city,  and  though  his  tickets 
were  purchased  and  his  baggage  checked  for  Omaha,  he 
reluctantly  yielded  to  our  entreaties.  So  the  Bishop 
is  with  us  to-night,  our  lionored  guest,  and  witliout 
any  previous  notification  he  will  respond  to  the  toast 
assigned  to  Senator  Ingalls,  "  Forefathers'  Day." 
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RESPONSE  OF  BISHOP  NEWMAN. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  already  stated,  six  hours  ago — a  little  while  ago — 
I  was  ticketed  and  checked  for  my  home  on  the  Mis- 
souri. But  a  Sampson  siezed  me  and  I  had  to  remain. 
(Laughter.)  I  looked  upon  that  noble  brow,  clothed 
with  thunder,  and  in  the  lines  of  his  face  I  read  the 
indignation  that  would  have  given  birth  to  despair.  He 
was  ready  to  send  the  firey  foxes  into  the  corn  of  the 
Philistines,  or  to  carry  away  the  gates  of  Gaza,  or  to 
pull  down  the  temple  of  Dagon  on  the  heads  of  all  of  us. 
(More  laughter.)  As  I  scanned  his  face,  I  thought  he 
was  indignant  enough  to  swear.  He  reminded  me  of  my 
quaker  friend  who  reached  the  depot  just  as  the  train 
left,  and  there  Avas  another  fellow-traveler  in  the  same 
predicament,  and  that  other  fellow-traveler  began  to 
swear  and  swore  like  a  trooper.  And  he  damned  the 
railroad  and  the  train  and  everybody  connected  with  it, 
and  my  quaker  friend  said:  "Friend,  thee  knows  that 
I  cannot  swear,  but  I  do  thank  thee  for  that  work." 
(Laughter.) 

When  he  came  to  me,  it  seemed  so  much  like  a  Yankee 
trick.  I  had  heard  of  thes  ^  invitations  before,  and  had 
seen  the  result  of  a  conscript  standing  before  an  august 
body  like  this,  and  I  was  about  ready  to  say  to  him  what 
a  lad  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  Professor  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Syracuse.  My  friend  loved  skeletons.  He 
himself  looked  like  a  skeleton.  Over  six  feet  high, 
high  cheek  bones,  large  eye-sockets,  long  lantern  jaws, 
large    mouth    with    false    teeth,    long   arms    and    long 


fingers.  My  friend  liad  a  slceleton.  Of  course  lie 
bonglit  it.  Those  fellows  always  Imy  their  slceletons. 
And  lie  adjusted  it  on  springs  and  placed  it  in  a 
closet  and  attached  it  to  the  door,  and  whenever  he 
opened  the  door  to  amuse  his  friends  the  skeleton 
walked  out.  The  other  day  an  orange  boy  came  in 
and  said  to  my  friend  the  Professor :  ' '  Have  some 
Oranges?"  And  he  opened  that  mouth  of  his,  showed 
those  teeth  and  said:  "No;  don't  want  any  oranges." 
The  bo}^,  going  out,  made  a  mistake  and  opened  the 
wrong  door  and  the  skeleton  walked  out.  He  dropped 
his  basket,  spilled  his  oranges,  and  with  one  jump  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  ;  another  wild  leap  and  he  was 
out  on  the  campus  and  with  another  burst  of  speed  he 
was  across  the  campus.  Then  he  turned  and  looked  at 
the  building,  hair  up,  eyes  up,  hands  up,  and  there  he 
stood  and  gazed.  As  soon  as  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
could  overcome  his  paroxysm  of  laughter  he  raised  the 
window,  stuck  out  his  long,  lantern  jaws,  opened  his 
mouth  and  said:  "Boy,  boy;  I  say,  boy,  come  back 
and  get  3'our  oranges."  The  boy  looked,  and  looked 
again,  and  finally  shouted  :  "No,  you  don't;  no,  you 
don't;  you  can't  fool  me  if  you  have  got  your  clothes 
on!"  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  wanted  to  say  that 
to  your  Sam])son.  "No  you  don't,  if  you  have  got 
your  clothes  on."  The  truth  is,  Sampson  is  a  Yankee 
and  I  am  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Dutchman  is  just  as  smart 
as  a  Yankee,  especially  in  St.  Louis. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  last  New  England 
dinner  that  I  attended  it  was  my  distinguished  honor  to 
accompany  the  brilliant  and  immortal  soldier,  General 
Grant  (loud  applause),  going  there  and  returning.    But 
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only  half  of  creation  was  there,  and  of  course,  it  was  a 
dull  affair.  The  refining,  and  softening,  and  purifjnng, 
and  elevating,  and  happyfying  influence  of  woman  was 
absent.  But  you  in  St.  Louis,  far  ahead  of  the  obsolete 
East,  outgrown  even  old  New  England,  here  blend  beauty 
with  genius,  and  here  is  the  whole  of  creation  as  it  was 
in  the  old  Mayflower.  I  regret  to  say  that  a  Yankee 
on  that  occasion  proposed  the  toast  "  The  American  Flag 
and  the  Ladies ;  the  Ladies  our  Stars  before  marriage 
and  Stripes  after. ' '  (Laughter.)  But  judging  from  these 
ladies  here,  and  especially  from  this  lady,  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  in  your  milder  skies,  it  is  stars  all  the  time. 
(Applause.) 

Well,  citizens  of  this  great  State,  we  all  pause  in  our 
festivities  to  sympathize  with  our  Sister  State,  Kansas, 
in  the  demise  of  an  industrious,  robust,  courageous 
Senator,  who  has  gone  to  his  long  home  and,  I  trust,  to 
a  noble  reward.  His  demise  is  the  occasion  for  the  ab- 
sence of  that  distinguished  scholar,  that  philosophical 
statesman  and  orator.  Senator  Ingalls.  (Applause). 
It  is  on  account  of  the  demise  of  Senator  Plumb 
that  we  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  the  pre- 
sence and  the  delight  of  the  eloquence  of  that  man. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  be  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  six  years  with  Ingalls.  I  was  there  when  Ingalls 
came.  When  I  left  Ingalls  was  still  there.  It  was 
the  royal  day,  the  high  day  of  the  United  States 
Senate  when  Ingalls  came.  For  when  the  scholarl}^ 
Sumner,  and  Conkling,  the  Appollo  Belvidere,  and 
Morton,  the  incomparable,  and  Edmunds,  a  whole  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  one  man — when  these  were  his 
fellows,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  that  he  was 
equal  to  the  best.     Sententious  in  rhetoric,  incisive  in 
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thought,  cogent  in  his  logic,  he  had  that  magnificent 
oratory  that  could  raise  rhetoric  into  logic  and  metaphor 
into  argument.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  Senate  is  lonesome  without  Ingalls,  and  I  sup- 
pose Ingalls  is  lonesome  without  the  United  States 
Senate !  (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.)  But  it 
may  be  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  Ingalls  may  re- 
turn. At  all  events,  he  had  a  grand  subject  for  this 
occasion.  Forefathers'  Day.  And  he,  a  son  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  reflecting  glory 
upon  his  ancestry  and  glor}^  upon  his  former  home,  he 
was  of  all  men  competent,  in  that  magnificent  diction 
of  his  to  speak  on  this  great  theme,  and  because  of 
Ingalls'  profound  love  and  admiration  for  old  Eng- 
land and  for  every  Englishman  he  was  especially  qual- 
ified to  defend  the  forefatliers  of  this  great  republic. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  English  delight  to  remind  us 
that  men  reach  the  presidency  from  the  humblest 
stages  in  life.  And  they  never  fail  to  ring  the  changes 
on  the  canal  boat  driver  of  Ohio,  and  the  rail  splitter  of 
Illinois  and  the  tanner  of  Galena.  Well,  if  Ingalls  were 
here — and  as  he  is  not  here  I  will  say  it  for  him,  and  I 
am  free  to  say  it — I  would  rather  be  the  canal  boat 
driver  of  Ohio,  or  the  rail  splitter  of  Illinois,  or  the 
tanner  of  Galena  and  die  the  honored  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  than  to  be  born  a  royal  prince 
and  die  a  royal  scoundrel.  (Long  applause.)  You  and 
I,  whether  we  represent  the  Puritans  of  New  England  or 
the  English  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  or  the  Dutch  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  you  and  I  have  an  honest 
right  to  cherish  an  honest  pride  touching  the  ancestry 
of  this  great  republic. 
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For  it  is  a  fact  vouched  by  history  that  we  began 
as  a  nation  wliere  other  nations  left  off.  That  while 
the  greatest  of  antiquity  sprang  from  lowliness  and 
degredation,  we  came  from  the  summit  of  the  cen- 
turies, with  the  accumulated  intellect  and  clearer 
powers  of  all  the  myriads  of  an  illustrious  past.  It 
has  been  my  fortune  to  wander  through  the  ruined 
palaces  of  Babylon  and  Ninevah,  but  I  remembered  that 
those  mighty  empires  arose  from  a  band  of  hunters.  So 
it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  wander  through  the  classic 
lands  of  Greece,  and  I  recalled  the  historic  fact  that  the 
original  Greeks  were  cannibals  ;  and  through  the  ruins 
of  the  Romans,  but  the  Romans  sprang  from  a  band  of 
freebooters.  And  when  passing  through  the  cathedrals 
and  basilicas  and  palaces  of  England,  I  remembered  that 
when  that  old  Roman,  Csesar,  entered  England,  he 
found  the  ancestors  of  the  present  English  race  painted 
barbarians.  But  in  was  reserved  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence that  we  should  commence  where  other  nations 
left  off.  Take,  for  instance,  those  that  gathered  in  mid- 
winter landed  on  Plymouth  rock.  Your  honored  Pres- 
ident, in  his  refined  and  chaste  eloquence,  repeated 
those  honored  names.  Names  that  will  live  when  the 
canvas  has  faded  and  the  marble  has  crumbled  and  the 
bronze  has  melted.  Will  live  while  the  stars  light  up 
the  empyrean  of  God  Almighty.  Brewster,  Standish 
and  Carver.  Those  men  of  the  highest  order — imperial 
in  intellect,  robust  in  courage,  grand  in  character, 
measureless  in  fortitude  and  faith.  England  to-day 
cannot  produce  their  correspondents,  to  search  her  halls 
of  Parliment  or  to  search  her  ducal  palaces.  And  it  is 
a  great  fact  that  out  of  an  ancestry  so  illustrious  as  this 
came  an  expression  of  statesmanship  the  grandest  the 
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world  has  ever  seen.  For  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  of  the 
decendants  of  the  Dutch  and  English  and  the  Puritans 
that  were  gathered  together  in  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention, that  they  were  the  grandest  body  of  men  intellec- 
tually that  ever  assembled,  whether  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  or  the  Forum  atRome.  In  that  majestic  assembly, 
of  the  fifty-five  distinguished  citizens,  twenty-nine  were 
university  men  from  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton 
and  from  beyond  the  deep,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  Glasgow.  And  where  in  all  English  annals  shall 
you  find  such  statesmen  as  Madison,  such  eminent  men 
as  young  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  as  that  greatest 
of  all  the  colonists,  rising  in  supernal  majesty  above  his 
fellows,  the  immortal  Hamilton?     (Applause.) 

Such  were  a  few  of  them  en.  And  those  who  were  not 
college  men  were  men  of  the  largest  natural  endo)vments, 
with  an  acquired  ability  that  would  have  graced  any 
senate  in  the  past  or  in  the  present. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  gratulation 
on  Forefathers'  Day  that  we  can  trace  our  ancestral  lines 
back  to  a  glory  that  still  abides  on  the  page  of  history; 
to  receive  the  song  of  the  poet,  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator  and  the  eulogium  of  the  historian.  And  when 
the  English  remind  us  that  Ave  make  our  presidents  out 
of  rail  splitters  and  canal  boat  drivers,  I  have  this 
historial  answer  to  make:  that  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  fifteen  have  been  university  men,  who 
graduated  with  the  highest  honors,  with  the  laurel 
of  genius  upon  their  brows — men  not  sprung  from 
neglected  childhood,  but  reared  amid  the  sanctities  of 
christian  homes,  accustomed  to  the  highest  social  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And  those  who  were  not 
college   men,    with   one    exception   were   men    of  this 


exalted  social   condition  and  men  of  the  largest  intelli- 
gence,   represented    by   Washington  and  by    Franklin. 

I  suppose  that  you  and  I,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  must 
belive  in  corporate  immortality.  Individual  immor- 
tality does  not  satisfy  me.  There  is  a  lonesomness  about 
it.  Death  is  always  lonesome,  but  to  go  into  an  indi- 
vidual immortality  is  still  more  lonesome.  But  I 
grasp,  on  Forefathers'  Day,  the  larger  thought  of 
corporate  immortality,  and  recall  the  memorable  saying 
of  the  great  Paschal,  that  humanity  is  as  one  man, 
always  living,  never  dying,  always  growing,  never  decay- 
ing. If  there  is  a  thought  from  all  the  English  classics 
that  thrills  me  with  admiration,  it  is  this  exalted  saying 
of  the  great  Paschal ;  for  it  suggests  to  me  this  corporate 
immorality  ;  that  the  human  race  is  interlaced  ;  that  no 
life  is  a  failure  ;  that  no  matter  whether  man  is  broken 
off  amid  his  usefulness  and  sent  to  the  charnel  house  to 
await  the  uncertainties  of  time,  he  is  interlaced  by  this 
corporate  immortality,  and  humanity  is  as  one  man, 
living  on  and  living  ever.  And  because  of  this  you 
have  assembled  to-day,  and  those  grand  forefathers  of 
ours  live  in  us.  They  people  our  imagination,  they 
illuminate  our  understandings,  they  influence  our  judg- 
ment, they  intone  our  consciences.  And  the  great 
principles  for  which  they  sought  exile  are  the  principles 
which  we  maintain  to-day. 

I  have  always  considered  it  providential  in  the 
highest  degree  that  those  men  landed  in  Massachu- 
setts. For  in  landing  in  Massachusetts,  they  landed 
in  the  wake  of  power.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you — 
I  Avill  not  offend  you  by  asking  you  this  question, 
these  faces  flushed  with  genius  inform  me  that  you 
have    thought   of    the    great   fact — that   between    the 
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30tli  and  the  GOth  parallels  of  north  latitude  have 
lived  all  the  mighty  nations  that  have  given  direc- 
tion to  the  thought  of  mankind?  That  while  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  there  have  been  nationalities 
of  luxury,  yet  those  nations  that  have  left  an  imperish- 
able impression  upon  makind  have  lived  within  this 
narrow  zone — this  magical  belt.  You  can  contract  it 
ten  degrees  and  yet  you  will  find  Greece  that  gave 
letters  to  the  world;  Rome  that  gave  jurisprudence  to 
mankind  ;  Palestine  that  gave  religon  to  the  race  ;  Ger- 
many that  gave  a  Luther  to  the  church  and  a 
Gutenberg  to  science.  Now  in  this  great  wake  of  power 
of  all  mighty  nations  to-day,  here  is  this  great  Yankee 
nation  prophesying  for  what?  Prophesying,  as  Madam 
DeStael  would  say,  that  the  destinies  of  humanity  are 
with  this  nation.  I  therefore  assert  that  the  forefathers 
are  immortal.     They  shall  never  die. 

Such  men  were  born  for  a  corporate  as  well  as  an  in- 
dividual immortalit3\  And  to-day  their  influence  is 
fashioning  and  moulding  the  sentiment  of  mankind 
Take,  for  instance,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  two  great 
principles  fundamental  to  those  heroic  men.  First, 
their  liberties  are  not  grants  from  superiors  to  in- 
feriors but  rather  their  liberties  flow  out  of  the  order 
and  constitution  of  nature.  And  what  are  the  two  great 
epochal  periods  in  English  history?  Why,  the  magna 
charta  lihertatum ;  and  the  English  histories  say  that 
this  is  the  bulwark  of  English  liberty.  But  then 
the  magna  charta  libertatum  was  wrung  from  old  King 
John,  grants  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  And 
take  that  other  right,  the  boast  of  English  histories, 
the  grant  from  Charles  the  First,  the  superior  — 
to  his   inferiors,  I  suppose.     But  our  forefathers  knew 
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no  superior  but  God  Almighty  who  was  on  the  throne 
of  the   Universe.     (Applause.)     Who    is,    everywhere, 
causing  thrones  to  tremble,  and  is  everywhere  lifting 
up  mankind.     So  take  the  other  great  thought,  namely, 
the    recognition    of  individuality.     For    if   you    read 
the   record    of  Forefathers'  Day,    on    every  page    you 
will  find  the  recognition  of  the  individuality  of  Man  and 
the  individuality  of  Woman.      Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
what  has  been  the  result,  what  have  been  the  results  in 
influence  upon  the  constitutional  and  statutory  enact- 
ments of  the  nations  of  the  earth  since  Forefathers'  Day? 
From  within  a  hundred  years,  I  need  not  say  to  these 
statesmen  and  these  lawyers  that  listen  to  me  to-night 
that  through  the  influence  of  this  great  principle  the 
constitutions  of  Europe  have  been  modified  ;  and  as  God 
is  the  centre  of  the  Universe  and  Christ  is  the  centre  of 
His  Church,  so  everywhere  on  continental  Europe  man 
is  more  and  more  becoming  the  centre   of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth.  (Applause.)     These  are  some  of  the 
great  and  grand  truths  that  we  find  clustered  about  this 
subject.      And  I  say  to  the  spirits  of  our  forefathers, 
whether  in  New  England  or  Virginia  or  Maryland,    or 
New   York    or  New   Jersey — I    say    to  these  immortal 
spirits,  march  on.     On  to  the  conquest,  when  ultimate 
humanity   shall   be  a  realization.      And  then    it  shall 
never  be  said  that  this  republic,  whose  foundations  they 
laid,  was  born  to  die.     Rather  the  ocean  was  never  dug 
for  its  grave,  nor  the  winds  woven  for  its  Avinding  sheet, 
nor    the    forest   trees    grown    for    its    coffin,    nor    the 
mountains    reared    for  its   monument.     But    while    the 
stars   shine   the   old  flag   shall  float  on  and  float   for- 
ever, the  symbol  of  universal  liberty.     (Prolonged  Ap- 
plause). 
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After  the  applause  had  subsided  W.  B.  Homer  arose 
and  said  :  The  Executive  Committee  feel  that  they 
cannot  permit  this  hour  to  pass  without  in  some  public 
way  expressing  to  the  eminent  speaker  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat  their  appreciation  of  the  service  so 
grandly  rendered  and  at  such  an  inconvenience  to  him- 
self. I  have  authority  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved :  That  we  extend  to  Bishop  Newman  our  warmest  thanks 
for  his  self-sacrificing  and  brilliant  service  to  the  Societ}^  this  evening, 
and  that  he  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Societ}'. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm. 


RESPONSE  OF  BISHOP  TUTTLE. 


The  President  said  : 

Since  the  days  of  our  ancestors  lime  has  wrought 
marvelous  changes,  but  in  no  direction  is  that  fact  more 
manifest  than  in  the  religious  world.  To-day  we  are 
tolerant  toward  all  creeds,  and  we  revere  every  institu- 
tion that  tends  to  christianize  and  elevate  humanity. 
The  contrast  is  striking  between  "Then  and  Now." 

I  am  pleased  to  call  upon  the  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tut- 
tle  who  will  respond  to  the  sentiment.  "The  Puritan, 
Then  and  Now." 

Bishop  Tuttle  said : 
Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  feel  embarrassed — for  myself — I  do  not  wish  at  all 
to  link  my  eloquent  brother  who  has  just  sat  down  with 
my  embarrassment — that  you  are  to  listen  largely,    I 
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imagine  almost  entirely,  to  the  people  whose  function  it 
is  to  talk,  the  parsons.  I  had  hoped  that  grave  and 
reverend  senators,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  for 
the  Nation  and  not  so  much  of  constant  talking,  would 
be  the  ones  to  interest  and  benefit  us  to-night.  Or,  at 
any  rate,  the  class  of  men  who  learn  wisdom  in  the  sen- 
atorial chamber,  or  who  have  learned  wisdom  in  the 
courts  from  being  careful  concerning  what  they  say, 
as  the  other  fellow,  over  on  the  other  side,  is  liable  to 
arise  at  any  time  and  call  in  question  the  assertions  or 
the  logical  chain  of  sequences  that  one  has  been  trying 
to  establish.  The  parson  is  never  interfered  with  in  that 
way  and  he  gets  in  the  habit  of  saying  some  foolish 
things  therefore.  (Laughter.) 

I  am  not  to  the  manor  born.  My  brother,  who  comes 
after  me  will  say  our  excuses  for  coming  in  as  proselytes 
at  the  gate  among  you  of  the  New  England  Society  to- 
night. We  are  full  of  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in  your 
kind  invitation  and  yet,  in  candor,  we  must  say  that  we 
are  not  to  the  manor  born.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to 
mention  that  the  blood  of  some  New  England  people  and 
some  New  Englandish  influences  flow  in  my  veins  and 
surround  my  daily  activities.  My  father  and  his  family 
were  from  Connecticut,  the  forefathers  lying  buried  in 
the  old  churchyard  at  Wallingford.  My  mother's  fath- 
er was  also  from  New  England,  while  my  mother's 
mother  was  of  Dutch  blood,  coming  over  from  Holland  ; 
and  then,  the  dear  lady  who  rules  in  m}^  home  and  rules 
me  in  it  (Laughter)  came  from  the  land  of  steady  habits 
and  wooden  nutmegs.  (Laughter.)  Therefore,  by  my 
father,  and  leaving  out  the  mother,  I  am  half  a  New 
Englander  ;  and  then  by  aid  of  my  mother  and  my 
grandfather  on  her  side  I  am  three-fourths   of  a  New 
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Englander ;  and  then,  that  making  six-eighths,  why,  I 
think  from  the  fact  that  my  better  half  is  a  New  En- 
glander you  can  add  five-eighths  to  six-eighths  and 
bring  me  out  eleven-eighths  New  Englander  after  all. 
(Laughter.) 

Well,  "Then  and  Now."  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
toast  I  was  to  speak  to.  "Then  and  Now,"  and  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  to  put  between  the  then  and  now 
save  this  little  thought.  In  a  paper  published  some 
time  when  the  iniquities  of  King  George  and  the  inequi- 
ties of  his  action,  or  of  his  ministers'  action,  in  this 
country  were  being  agitated  and  put  in  print,  in  a  coun- 
try newspaper,  published  in  New  England,  the  statement 
was  made  that  it  had  been  reported  that  a  Bishop  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  going  to  be  sent  over  to  this 
country.  This  was  along  about  1750  or  '60,  and  the 
correspondent  who  was  writing  in  this  paper  gave  due 
notice,  and  the  editor  backed  the  notice,  that  if  any 
Bishop  came  over  on  a  ship  and  landed  in  the  harbor 
near  that  town  they  would  pitch  him  into  the  sea.  This 
was  about  the  time  they  decided  in  America,  your  fore- 
fathers— my  'wife's  forefathers  and  my  forefathers  too — 
this  was  about  the  time  they  decided  they  must  have  a 
Church  without  a  Bishop  and  a  State  without  a  King. 
Now,  to-night,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  pitched  into 
the  river.  Rather  I  am  submerged  by  theccurteous  in- 
vitation and  the  kind  reception  and  the  most  generous 
treatment  accorded  me. 

"Then  and  Now."  The  sturdy  qualities  in  you  have 
not  diminished.  You  who  Averc  born  in  New  England, 
or  whose  fathers  were  born  in  New  England  have 
not  ceased  to  exhibit  the  sturdy  qualities  and  the 
self-respecting  qualities  of  the  old  puritans  and  the  pil- 


grims ;  but  even  in  New  England  now  you  have  come 
out  from  much  of  the  old  narrowness  ;  and  here  in  Mis- 
souri Avith  its  generous  expanse  of  country,  and  out  in 
the  West  with  its  broad  plains,  you  cannot  keep  inside 
-  of  the  same  old  fixed  Chinese  walls.  (Applause.) 

There  is  a  change  then.     I  apprehend  that  those  good 
writers  whom  I  alluded  to  looked  upon  bishops  as  being 
officers  of  a  certain  stateliness  of  position,  and  unsym- 
pathetic lordliness  of  dominion    over    God's   heritage. 
If  they  had  known  that  the  Bishops  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  future  were  going  to  be  Meth- 
odist circuit  riders — (Is  there  any  reporter  here?    If  so, 
let  him  not  put  an  s  for  a  t  in  that  word) — Methodist 
circuit  riders ;  if  it  were  to    be  known  that  the}'  were 
to  be  that  in  doing  their  missionary  work  all  over  the 
country,   I  doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  the 
threat  of  sending  the  episcopal  dignitary  into  the  deeps 
of  Cape  Cod  Bay.    I  do  not  think  they  foresaw  that  the 
bishops  in  coming  over  here  and  doing  their  work  were 
going  to  do  the   missionary  work.     My   brethren,    the 
Methodist  bishops  do  a  vast  deal  of  missionary  work. 
Yet  my  brother  who  was  here  on  the  left  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  who  has  disappeared,  Bishop  Bowman,    (he 
and  I  discussed  together  a  delicious  yellow-legged  meth- 
odist  chicken  in  Bozeman,  Montana,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago,)  and  the  eloquent  speaker  of  this  evening  and 
others  of  the  Methodist  bishops,  are  rulers  over  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  Methodist  preachers  as  they  move 
along,  while  I  have  but  forty  or  fifty  ministers  to  look 
after,  and  so  have  less  of  ruling  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  missionary  work  to  do  in  mo  vine:  about.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  however,  that  the  Methodist  Bishops  can 
not  do  missionary  work.      They  can  do  it   very  thor- 
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onglily,  but  they  have  not  the  time,  with  so  much 
rulership  and  so  many  conferences  to  direct  and  so  many 
authoritative  decisions  to  make  in  traveling  about  and 
attending  to  their  conferences.  But  I  am  enabled, 
under  God's  blessing,  to  do  a  great  deal  of  personal 
missionary  work,  and  your  forefathers,  foreseeing  that, 
would  not  have  objected,  I  am  sure,  to  our  kind  of 
circuit  riding  Bishops. 

Now  I  have  thought  of  something  to  say  abont  the 
Puritans,  and  I  have  arranged  it,  so  far  as  possible,  on 
three  fingers.  I  will  try  to  keep,  in  a  modest  sort  of 
way,  to  those  three,  for  it  is  growing  late.  I  have  cen- 
tered it  all  around  "self."  The  New  England  people 
centered  things  pretty  much  around  self.  The  first 
thought  which  I  suggest  concerning  them  is  selfness.  Not 
selfishness.  No,  I  do  not  say  that,  I  said  selfness.  The 
New  England  idea  of  mind  and  habit  is  to  center  things 
much  about  self.  In  a  practical  w^ay  to  see  what  self 
is  worth.  In  a  practical  way  to  see  what  self  can  do. 
In  a  practical  wa}^  to  see  what  self's  relations  are  to  the 
unknown  selves  around  about.  And  this  self-way  of 
looking  at  things  sometimes  gets  to  be  a  morbid  intro- 
spection. When  conscience  is  thought  of,  and  when 
self  is  intensely  looked  into.  Reading  Hawthorne's 
works  you  will  find  out  what  I  mean  by  this  intense 
introspection.  This  selfness  characterizes  the  New  En- 
gland mind  of  old,  and  I  dare  say,  a  good  deal  of  it  now. 
It  has  caused  self-discipline.  It  has  caused  self-control 
and  great  self  denial.  It  has  caused  great  endurance 
and  energy  and  activity,  and  the  indomitable  perse- 
verance of  the  New  England  character.  As  my  brother 
said,  the  Puritans  inherited  a  good  deal  of  this  from 
old  England  when  they  came  over  into  New  England. 
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That  individualizing,  that  valuing  of  the  individual 
self,  has  been  creeping  up  in  old  England  until  the 
value  of  the  individual  man  is  held  very  high,  even 
there.  I  heard  from  my  friend  Colonel  Leighton  a  very 
interesting  essay  not  long  ago  at  the  Round  Table, 
indicating  that  may  be  we  would  have  to  give  up  this 
individual  idea  of  vested  rights  in  property  that  we  as 
individuals  have  secured.  That  there  are  mutterings 
by  socialism ;  and  other  mutterings  by  communism ; 
and  we  must  be  rolled  all  up  into  a  community  and  let 
go  of  a  good  deal  of  this  selfness  and  individuality.  But 
if  we  do,  we  are  going  to  give  up  a  vast  deal  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  vast  deal  of  energy,  and  a  vast  deal  of 
industry,  and  a  vast  deal  of  success. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  these  socialistic  and  com- 
munistic theories.  They  are  hazy  and  indistinct  to  me. 
I  have  puzzled  my  head  over  Henry  George,  and  Taxa- 
tion, and  I  cannot  come  to  any  conclusion  that  I  can 
really  fix  in  my  own  mind  as  satisfactory  to  myself. 
But  at  any  rate,  tliis  old  New  England  selfness  that  I 
speak  of  is  not  to   be   styled   selfishness. 

It  is  simply  taking  self  to  be  the  higher  self  of  God's 

gift. 

You  and  I,  each  one  are  a  Mr.  Hyde  and  a  Doctor 
Jekyll.  If  we  choke  off  the  Hyde  and  nourish  up  the 
Jekyll,  that  is  indulging  in  the  kind  of  selfness  that  I 
speak  of  as  characteristic  of  the  New  England  habit  of 
mind.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  this  tendency  was 
inherited,  and  began  away  back  in  the  time  when  the 
Elders  of  the  Saxon  Wittena-gemote  got  together  with 
their  King,  with  their  individual  selves  and  learning  to 
give  him  help  and  counsel.  And  then  it  drifted  on 
down  to  the  time   of  Henry   Plantagenet  when  he  had 
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quarrels  specially  with  the  ministers  of  the  Church;  and 
the  Institutions  of  Clarendon  were  established,  and  means 
devised  to  bring  these  ministers  under  the  control  of  the 
ordinary  civil  and  criminal  law.     Then  it  came  on  down 
to  the  ''magna  charta  libertatum"  of  King  John,    and 
to  the  bill  of  rights  of  William  and  Mary  in   1688,   and 
to  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  habeas  corpus   act;  going 
on  in  this  way,  building  itself  up,  until  by  and  bye  has 
come  universal  suffrage.     I  do  not  say  that  all  these 
things  came  in  their  fulness  before  the  Pilgrims   came 
over,  but  they  have  gone  on  and  on   in    developing  the 
idea  of  an   individual  self.     That  idea  we  transported 
over  here  to  America  so  that,  as  my  eloquent  brother 
has  said,  standing  on  the  summit  of  all  these  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  we  have  gone    on,    and    at   last,    for 
better    or   for   worse,    we    have    established    universal 
suffrage.     We  must  make  the  best  of  it.     It  seems  to 
work  badly  in  the  cities.     But  if  you  and  I  do  our  duty 
here  first  Avith  our  individual  selves,   and   then   helping 
people  to  choke  down   the    Hydes  and  nourish   up   the 
Jekylls,  universal  suffrage  will  bo  a   blessing.     If  you 
and  r  have  schools  and  churches  and  colleges,  and   do 
justice  and  practice  unselfishness,  we  nourish  the  Jekylls 
and  choke  down    the  Hydes.     You  will  find  then  this 
selfness  that  I  say  constitutes  the  first  characteristic, 
and    an    excellent  characteristic,    of  the   New  England 
people,  merging,  as  it  ought,  into  the  glorious   thing 
that  it  really  may  be,   and  which   I  venture  to  put  on 
my  second  finger  as  the  second  characteristic  of  the  New 
England  people,  viz  :   unselfishness. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  but  what  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  selfness  that  runs  into  selfishness  with  the  New 
England  people  or  those  whom   we   call   the   Yankees. 
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But  I  claim  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  unselfishness  too. 
Where  were  the  helps  got  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  nation?  I  answer,  largely  not  only  in  the  great 
Universities  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  but  also  in  those 
smaller  colleges  that  have  sent  forth  renowned  and  dis- 
tinquished  men  throughout  the  country  ;  Williams  and 
Bowdoin  and  Amherst  and  Brown,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Seminary  at  Middletown,  and  Trinity  College  at  Hart- 
ford and  the  University  of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  and 
the  twin  Pliillips  Academies  at  Exeter  and  Andover, 
and  the  far  famed  Boston  Latin  8cho(»l,  and  the  higher 
institutions  of  technology,  like  the  Boston  School  of 
Technology,  and  the  Sheffield  School  of  Science.  Think 
too  of  the  long  list  of  libraries  that  are  scattered  all 
through,  not  only  great  cities  like  Boston  and  Hartford 
and  Worcester,  but  through  all  the  little  New  England 
towns.  Recall  also  one  instance,  one  notable  instance, 
but  which  is  only  a  type  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cases  of  benevolence  that  have  been  extended  to  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  on  this  earth  of  ours  by  New 
England  people.  I  give  it  only  because  it  is  a  type  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  who  are  ready  with  their  un- 
selfish gifts  for  education  and  religion  and  help  to  those 
who  need  help.  I  refer  to  the  magnificent  gifts  of 
George  Peabody.  And  what  he  did  he  did  in  his  life- 
time as  well  as  by  his  will  after  he  was  dead. 

And,  in  this  presence  I  am  thinking,  moreover,  of  a 
man  who  in  his  life  time,  in  an  unselfish  way,  with  that 
selfness  that  you  and  I  spoke  of  a  little  while  ago,  that 
sagacity,  that  selfness  which  gives  the  practical  sense 
which  enables  men  to  adopt  means  to  ends,  that  selfness 
which  gives  prudence  and  foresight,  that  selfness  which 
is  full  of  confidence  in  the  community,  exemplified  in  a 
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marked  degree  the  New  England  characteristic  of  unsel- 
fishness. I  am  thinking  of  William  G.  Eliot,  and  what 
he  did,  (Long  applause.)  right  here  in  St.  Louis.  And 
I  am  thinking  too,  of  his  successor,  and  what,  under 
God's  blessing  he  is  going  to  do.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  is  another  New  Englander.  He  looks  like  a  Scotch- 
man but  I  think  he  is  a  New  Englander  and  he  is  to 
continue  on  in  the  work  thus  begun. 

I  need  not  say  more.  What  the  New  England  people 
have  done  has  shown  their  unselfishness. 

Now,  for  the  short  time  that  is  left  let  me  say  that  on 
my  third  finger  is  supra  selfness.  There  is  something 
that  the  old  New  England  forefathers  esteemed  above 
even  the  Doctor  Jekyll  part  of  their  own  selves  and 
above  the  success  that  came  from  the  sagacity  that  the 
right  kind  of  selfness  showed,  and  even  something 
beyond  philanthropy  and  unselfishness  towards  their 
fellow  men.  There  was  something  supra-above,  and 
deeper  than,  the  first  selfness  or  even  the  second 
philanthropical  unselfishness,  and  that  was  that,  as 
Stephen  lying  on  his  stony  bed,  closing  his  eyes  in  liis 
death  sleep,  saw  through  the  rifts  of  the  upper  air  his 
Saviour  at  (Jod's  right  hand,  so  ahvays  these  old  pilgrim 
forefathers,  on  their  knees,  saw  through  whatever  clouds 
of  darkness,  the  God  of  rulership  and  sovreignty  and 
righteousness  and  justice  sitting  in  the  heavens,  with 
the  feeling  that  went  all  through  their  inner  being  that 
they  were  the  children  of  God,  set  on  this  earth  to  do 
their  duty  acceptably  to  Him,  and  therefore  helpfully 
to  their  fellow  men. 

I  grant  that  this  spiritual  way  of  looking  at  tilings 
sometimes  developed  what  we  Dutch  people  in  New 
York,  and    what   the   (juaker  people  from  my   friend's 
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country  (referring  to  Dr.  Snyder),  might  call  a  kind  of 
crankiness.     And  it  has  developed  sometimes  a  kind  of 
crankiness.   As  for  instance,  when  claiming  and  agreeing 
thus;   "The  earth  and  the  kingdom  thereof  belong  to  the 
saints.  We  are  the  saints.    The  Lord  made  us  the  saints 
and  the  earth  belongs  to  us."     It  makes  the  New  En- 
gl'and  man  go  forth  with  a  self-satisfying  claim  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  kind  of  higher  law.     We  may  simply 
call  it   crankiness.     Brigham   Young    went   forth    and 
lived  in  Utah.      Brigham  Young  went  forth  from  Ver- 
mont.  All  you  Vermonters,  you  gave  us  Brigham  Young. 
(Laughter)  We  reared  him  in  New  York,  I  know;  but 
you    gave   him    his    start   in    Vermont.     And   Wilford 
Woodruff  the  present  head  of  the  IMormon  Church  and 
president  of  its  twelve  apostles,  the  chosen  seer  and  rev- 
elator  of  the  Lord,   he   was  born   in  Connecticut;  my 
wife's  State.     So  you  of  New  England  gave  these  Mor- 
mons their  cranky  folks.  (Laughter)  And  so  this  spirit- 
ual supra  selfness,  if  you  please,  if  it  is  not  checked,  or 
if  it  is  not  rightly  directed,  is  in  danger  or  taking  per- 
sons too  far.     Even  over  into  what  you,  my  brother, 
and  I,  call  crankiness. 

Well,  I  could  say  more,  but  I  won't;  I  only  thank 
you  ;  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
brotherly  kindness  in  allowing  me  in  your  distinguished 
number  and  allowing  me  the  pleasure  of  being  here  to 
listen  to  the  speech  that  I  listened  to  just  now,  and  to 
listen  to  the  excellent  President's  address.  I  thank  you 
heartily,  and  I  say  to  you  each  one,  American  brother 
mine,  in  standing  for  the  best  things  for  the  nation,  in 
standing  loyal  to  the  old  flag  that  we  are  proud  and 
happy  has  not  lost  one  star  and  floats  over  us  a  united 
nation  and,  we  hope,  will  continue  so  to  float  for  gen- 
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erations  and  generations  to  come;  you,  American  brother 
mine,  when  you  think  of  the  nation,  and  when  you 
think  of  your  better  self,  the  Dr.  Jekjdl,  and  when  you 
think,  as  pray  God  you  may  think,  as  your  forefathers 
thought,  of  our  God  who  sits  above  in  the  heavens  and 
and  has  made  you  to  be  His  here  on  earth ;  when  you 
are  thinking  of  it  all,  I  beg  of  you,  in  the  words  of  a 
dear  old  English  bard,  and  words  that  New  Englanders 
help,  I  am  sure,  to  impress  upon  the  souls  and  hearts 
and  lives  and  activities  of  this  world  : 

"Be  just  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aira'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truths;  then  if  thou  falTst, 
Thou  falPst  a  blessed  martyr." 

Or  if  thou  art  spared  to  go  on  and  work  and  fight,  as  we 
Americans  ought  to  work  and  fight,  for  the  good,  for 
the  nation,  for  home,  for  country,  for  right,  for  God,  if 
spared  to  go  on  to  fight  and  work  a  good  long  time, 
Avhen  rest  comes  at  last,  it  will  be  a  sweetness  of  rest 
after  usefulness  and  honor  in  this  world,  a  sweetness  of 
rest  otherwheres  and  otherwise  quite  untasted.  (Long 
applause.) 


RESPONSE  OF  REV.  JOHN  SNYDER. 


President  Sampson  said  : 

Who  would  not  be  a  Yankee,  a  real  live  Yankee.  Not 
the  kind  that  is  caricatured  behind  the  footlights,  but  a 
genuine  Yankee  upon   the   stage   of  life  ;    but   if  that 
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cannot  be,  then  the  next  best  thing  is   a    "Yankee   by 
Brevet."     The  Rev.  John  Snyder  will  kindly  respond. 

Rev.  John  Snyder  said  : 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  the  reporter  to  put 
Bishop  in  front  of  my  name.  (Laughter),  I  don't 
care  for  a  little  thing  like  that  myself,  but  possibly  it 
might  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  look  as  if  the  meet- 
ing was  more  of  a  success.  Will  the  reporter  have  the 
kindness  to  make  a  note  of  that? 

Mr.  President,  when  the  President  of  this  club  did 
me  the  distinquished  honor  to  invite  me  to  accept  your 
hospitality  to-night,  I  was  suffering  from  that  imported 
disease  which  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties  insist 
upon  keeping  upon  the  free  list.  (Laughter).  I  wish 
they  would  not.  I  was  lying  under  a  pretty  severe 
attack  of  fever  when  the  invitation  came,  and  that 
partly  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which  I  ac- 
cepted it.  A  promise  made  when  the  blood  stands  at 
a  hundred  and  two  in  the  shade,  after  it  has  resumed 
its  normal  character  does  not  look  like  the  same  thing ; 
and  so  I  naturally  feel  a  good  deal  of  modesty.  And 
ever  since  I  accepted  the  invitation,  sir,  I  have  been 
trying  to  devise  some  explanation  for  my  presence  here 
that  would  satisfy  the  real  Yankees  and  make  them  feel 
that  I  am  not  really  an  intruder  and  an  interloper. 

I  am  like  the  methodist  minister's  daughter  who  Avas 
reluctantly  obliged  to  confess  that  New  Jersey  was  her 
native  State  for  only  part  of  the  time.  You  know  the 
methodists  have  to  be  moving  around  so  quickly. 
(Laughter).  I  lived  for  three  happy  years  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  And  while  there  I  learned  from  the 
impartial  citizens  of  Boston  itself  the  lamentable  mis- 
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take  I  had  made  in  not  selecting  a  more  favored  locality 
for  a  place  to  be  born  in.  (Laughter).  I  could  not  help 
that.  You  remember  in  one  of  the  old  miracle  plays 
there  is  a  stage  direction  which  describes  Adam  as 
going  across  the  stage  to  be  created.  My  impression  is 
that  if  Adam  had  anticipated  some  of  the  troubles  of 
his  early  married  life  he  would  not  have  made  the  trip. 
(Laughter) . 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  solemnly  promise  this  body  of 
the  chosen  people — that  if  they  will  indulgently  forgive 
my  past  grave  error  in  this  direction,  if  I  am  ever  favored 
Avith  Adam's  power  of  choice — I  will  make  a  better  selec- 
tion for  a  future  birthplace  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  will  endeavor  to  be  born  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  although  I  was  not  born  personally  in 
Massachusetts  or  in  any  part  of  New  England,  that  was 
not  my  fault,  remember.  I  was  not  born  there,  yet  we 
cherish  certain  well-grounded  family  traditions  that  we 
had  several  ancestors  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
We  were  not  among  those  who  were  fleeing  from  religious 
persecution.  Our  family  did  not  suffer  from  religious 
persecution.  (Laughter)  We  were  members  of  the  Dutch 
crew.  Like  the  Bishop,  and  the  other  Bishop,  I  am  a 
Dutchman  myself,  and  our  family  were  members  of  the 
Dutch  crew.  You  know  they  came  over  from  Holland. 
And  while  Mrs.  Hemans  does  not  mention  us  in  her 
somewhat  tempestuous  hymn,  yet  we  played  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  part  in  the  cstablisment  of  the 
New  England  colony.  Our  famih^  tradition  says  that, 
sagaciously  anticipating  the  very  exaggerated  value 
that  a  grateful  posterity  would  attach  to  the  warming 
pans  and  flat  irons  and  bedsteads  that  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  (Laughter)  our  ancestors  stocked  up  pretty 
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well  with  these  articles,  recognizing  that  they  might 
be  very  profitable.  Conceiving,  very  naturally,  that 
the  saints  would  have  their  minds  fixed  upon  super- 
natural and  supernal  matters,  they  thought  they 
might  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  portable  prop- 
erty ^t  a  pretty  good  rate  of  interest.  Well,  there  is 
no  trustworthy  account  of  the  process  of  exchange,  but 
the  tradition  says  that  when  the  vessel  reached  Ply- 
mouth the  saints  had  all  the  portable  property.  (Pro- 
longed laughter)  And  I  am  told  that  there  was  thus 
laid  the  foundation  for  my  family's  present  impecunios- 
ity.  (Laughter)  So  you  see  that  in  inviting  me  to  this 
banquet  to-night,  the  children  of  the  saints  are  only 
doing  a  well  merited  and  tardy  act  of  justice.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  owe  my  family  a  large  debt  with  accmu- 
lated  interest.  (Laughter)  Still,  I  imagine,  friends,  that 
I  am  not  brought  here  in  recognition  of  a  legally  out- 
lawed obligatioQ.  I  do  not  think  the  Yankee  is  running 
around  hunting  for  those  obligations,  (Laughter)  but  I 
am  brought  here  to  be  consulted  as  to  how  Plymouth 
Rock  may  be  made  more  truly  representative  than  it  is. 
How  the  Yankee,  as  it  were,  may  be  made  more  inclu- 
sive, more  universal.  You  will  remember  that  in  one  of 
the  glorious  old  naval  battles  of  John  Paul  Jones  with 
the  English  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  portable  property 
and  transfer  himself  and  his  crew  to  the  other  vessel, 
because  his  own  ship  was  so  riddled  with  shot  that  she 
sank  at  the  end  of  the  victory.  It  has  been  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  Plymouth  Rock  itself,  but  I  am 
told  on  credible  authority  that  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
shamrock  now,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  mortgaging  it 
to  the  Democratic  party.  (Laughter)  If  this  is  true.  Sir, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  real  Yankees  but  to  pick  up 
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their  historic  boulder,  mark  it  C  O.  D.,  and  transfer 
themselves  and  their  precious  historic  memories,  bag 
and  baggage,  out  here  to  a  more  congenial  political  and 
social  clime. 

I  would  suggest  Chicago.  I  say  I  would  suggest 
Chicago  as  a  resting  place,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if 
happier  and  brighter  and  more  hopeful  days  should 
ever  come  to  Massachusetts,  (when  they  would  not  elect 
Democratic  Governors,  you  know),  its  devoted  people 
would  never  be  able  to  get  that  rock  back  again.  Never 
in  the  world.  (Laughter.)  Why,  inside  of  five  years 
the  shrinkingly  modest  people  of  Chicago  would  be 
pointing  out  the  exact  spot  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed,  and  they  would 
be  beseeching  the  National  Government  for  money  to 
build  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  first  white  child 
born  in  America.     (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.) 

There  is  no  plant  on  the  green  earth  that  will  bear 
transplanting  like  the  Yankee.  Some  men  are  like  the 
domestic  cat.  Their  attachments  seem  only  to  ripen  in 
very  restrictsd  areas.  The  true  Yankee  is  not  an  exotic 
in  any  clime  or  under  an}'  zone.  He  loves  his  country. 
He  loves  it  with  devoted  and  honest  patriotism,  and  his 
heart  is  nourished  and  enriched  by  those  local  attach- 
ments without  which  the  mere  cosmopolitan  is  callous 
and  uninteresting  and  usually  full  of  affectation.  But 
to  him,  his  country  is  more  than  the  dirt  under  his  feet, 
more  than  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  some  special  town. 
It  means  the  high  memories  of  a  (quarter  of  a  millenium 
of  a  people's  history.  It  means  the  spiritual  life  that 
has  flowed  into  the  justice  and  the  freedom  of  a  peerless 
civilization.  As  one  has  said,  **New  England  swam  a 
winter  sea,  with  a  Bible  in  her  hand  and  a  sword  be- 
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tween  her  teeth,  bringmg  the  best  english  life  in  her 
blood  and  in  her  brain."  God  bless  her !  (Applause.) 
And  since  then,  wherever  the  Yankee  could  find  a 
resting  place  for  the  soles  of  his  feet  he  has  made  the 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose  :  he  has  transformed  the  wil- 
derness into  another  New  England.  You  remember, 
Sir,  the  story  of  the  Indian  chief  who  was  found  wan- 
dering througn  the  forest,  half  starved,  not  knowing 
where  his  track  was.  When  he  was  found,  someone 
said  :  "  Are  you  lost?"  "  Lost?  No;  Wigwam  is  lost. 
Indian  is  here."  The  wigwam  was  lost ;  the  Indian  was 
here.  So  it  is  with  the  true  Yankee.  He  may  be  with- 
out any  wigwam  of  wealth,  or  without  any  wigwam  of 
worldly  advantage  or  worldly  interest,  but  wherever 
you  find  a  live  Yankee,  there  you  find  the  seed  of  an 
empire.     He  does  not  need  any  wigwam. 

Men  complain  of  the  narrowness,  and  the  bitterness 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  original  Yankee.  I  have  no 
apologies  and  I  have  no  explanations  to  offer  in  relation 
to  these  things.  He  did  favor  a  type  of  Galvanism  that 
apparently  made  salvation  as  precarious  as  a  prize  in 
the  Louisiana  Lottery,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of 
the  sermons  preached  in  those  days.  But  Galvan- 
ism is  a  good  thing.  (Senator  Ingalls,  I  think, 
has  just  been  converted  to  the  doctrine  of  election,  or 
hopes  to  be.)  (Laughter).  But  Galvanism  fortunately 
struck  the  irresistible  force  of  natural  evolution  and 
natural  selection,  and  the  many  sided  Franklin,  the 
cathedral-brained  Webster,  the  devoted  Ghanning,  the 
peerless  Emerson,  the  sparkling  Holmes,  the  sweet 
voiced  Whittier  and  the  incomparable  Lowell  are  only 
transformed  Galvanists  and  regenerated  Yankees. 
You  know,   in  the  glorious  process  of  making  Ghristi- 
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anity  universal,  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  he  is  not  a 
Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  but  he  is  a  Jew  who  is  one 
inwardly.  So  I  rejoice  to  feel  that  if  there  is  a  Yankee 
of  the  flesh  there  is  also  a  Yankee  of  the  spirit.  That 
no  matter  where  I  encountered  the  accident  of  birth, 
no  matter  what  mixture  of  blood  there  may  be  in  my 
veins,  no  living  power  on  earth  can  shut  me  out  of  the 
fellowship  and  the  commonwealth  of  glorious  ideals  of 
which  the  true  Yankee  is  always  and  everywhere  the 
true  representative.     (Prolonged  applause). 

The  President  said : 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  present  has  been  charmed 
and  edified  by  the  eloquent  addresses  of  our  distin- 
guished guests,  and  no  words  of  mine  can  fully  express 
our  appreciation.  The  recollections  of  this  occasion  will 
be  among  the  pleasures  which  time  cannot  efface  from 
our  memories. 

The  Company  in  conclusion  joined  in  singing  : 

Praise  God  from  wboui  all  blessings  flow, 

Praise  Him  all  Creature  here  below; 
Praise  Him  above,  ye  Heavenly  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 


OBITUARY. 


There  has  been  no  loss  by  death  among  the  active 
members  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
first  and  greatest  of  its  honorary  members,  General  W. 
T.  Sherman,  died  February  14th,  1891. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1820.  His  ancestors  were  from  Connecticut,  to  which  fact 
he  often  made  reference  with  something  of  pride.  He  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  the  class  of  1840,  and  served  in  the  Florida  war  in 
1840-'42,  and  was  at  various  military  posts  till  1845,  when  he  was  sent 
to  California  where  he  remained  till  1850,  when  he  came  to  St.  Louis, 
In  1853  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  went  into  the  banking  business 
in  California.  In  1858  and  1859  he  practiced  law  in  Leavenworth,  Kan- 
sas. Jn  the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Louisiana  Military  School.  In  1861  he  gave  up  this  position 
and  made  his  home  in  St.  Louis.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government  and  was.  May  14th,  made  a 
Colonel  in  the  army,  and  upon  the  17th  of  the  same  month  appointed 
Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers.  To  give  a  history  of  his  life  from  this 
time  to  the  close  of  the  war,  would  require  an  account  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  itself. 

May  oOth,  1862,  he  was  made  a  Major-General  of  Volunteers,  and 
July  4th,  1863,  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  on  the 
12th  of  August,  1864,  a  Major-General.  June  27,  1865,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis. 

On  July  26th,  1866,  he  succeeded  General  Grant  as  Lieutenent 
General,  and  was  made  General  March  4th,  1869.  From  the  close  of 
the  war  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  New  York,  February  14th, 
1891,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  time  in  St.  Louis.  He  received  an  im- 
posing funeral  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  buried. 
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General  Sherman  was  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Soeiet}^  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave  his  assistance  to  its  formation,  and 
no  better  closing  of  this  brief  memorandum  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished American  can  be  had  than  a  reprint  of  a  part  of  his  address 
delivered  before  this  Society  December  22d,  1885. 

"I  am  really  glad  to  meet  you  on  this,  the  first  banquet  of  the  New 
England  Society,  in  this  great  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Though  not  born  in  New  England,  I  am  of  New  England  parents, 
both  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  who  migrated  to  Ohio  in  1810. 

********* 

In  looking  back  over  the  history  of  our  country,  we  realize  that  the 
little  colony  which  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  bleak  winter  of 
1620,  was  the  seed,  planted  in  a  hardy  soil,  which  has  grown  into  a 
tree  which  shadows  a  continent.  Before  landing,  they  agreed  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  God,  till  they  had  time  to  make  better.  First 
the  family,  then  the  town,  then  the  county,  and  finally,  the  State, 
they  became  the  model  for  that  wonderful  Union  of  States,  which  has 
sheltered  us  up  to  our  present  grandeur  as  a  nation.  The  industry, 
the  thrift,  the  intelligence  and  devotion  to  religious  liberty  and  equal 
rights  of  all  good  citizens,  which  characterized  the  early  inhabitants  of 
New  England,  form  now  the  solid  production  on  which  American 
libert)^  and  nationality  securely  rest. 

I  trust,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Societ.y  will  continue  to  meet  an- 
nually, in  your  own  way,  to  do  honor  to  the  virtues  and  manhood  of 
3'our  progenitors.  New  England  is  famous  to-day,  by  reason  of  the 
manhood  of  her  men,  and  the  womanhood  of  her  woman  ;  and  wherever 
the  child,  and  grand-child,  and  great-grand-child,  ma}^  be,  the}'  should 
meet  and  do  reverence  to  tiie  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  nowhere  better  than  in  this  great  central  city  of  the  continent,  St. 
Louis." 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF   THE 

NEW   ENGLAND    SOCIEY 

OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  "New  England 
Society  of  St.  Louis. 

II. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  three 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisting  of  six  members,  together  with 
the  President,  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  thereof.  All  officers,  except  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally, and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their 
successors  are  duly  elected.  The  regular  term  of  office 
of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  three  years,  two 
being  chosen  each  year.  Any  vacancy  in  any  office 
that  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee . 

III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
which  shall  be  held  in  February,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  at  which  meeting  there  shall 
be  an  election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and  any  other  business  of  importance  to  the 
Society  may  be  transacted. 
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IV. 

Any  person  of  good  moral  character,  of  New  England 
birth  or  rearing,  or  a  descendant  of  a  male  or  female 
native  of  any  of  the  New  England  States,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  become  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Society  on  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  or  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society,  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  members  present; 
and,  being  so  admitted,  shall  become  a  member  thereof 
on  paying  the  admission  fee,  and  subscribing  his  name 
to  the  Constitution  and  By-laws. 


The  admission  fee  shall  be  five  dollars,  and  the  an- 
nual dues  five  dollars,  which  shall  be  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  on  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year.  If 
the  annual  dues  of  any  member  shall  remain  unpaid 
for  a  period  exceeding  one  year,  the  Society,  or  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  may  drop  such  member  from  the 
list  of  members  for  nonpayment  of  dues. 

VI. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  prepare  a  festival  and 
dinner  in  celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
December  of  each  year,  the  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
miteee.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  bring  to  the 
annual  dinner  one  person  besides  himself,  who  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  dinner  on  the  payment  by  the  member 
of  such  an  additional  sum  as  the  Committee  shall  deem 
necessar}'',  not  exceeding  five  dollars,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  may  invite  as  many  guests  to  participate  in 
the  dinner  as  the  condition  of  the  treasurer  shall  warrant. 


• 
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